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THE RED EASTER 


O God, who on this day didst teach the hearts of 
the faithful by the light of the Holy Spirit, grant 
us in that same Spirit to have a mind for the 
things that are right and ever rejoice in His com- 
fort. Through Christ Thy Son our Lord. Amen. 


ODAY, hovering Spirit of Love, Your children of 

4 adoption the whole world over rejoice with exceed- 

; , ing great joy at the annual celebration of what one 

y of them so well called Your “imperceptible, ubiqui- 

tous, myriad descent upon us.’”* This day, in the 

language of our fathers, was known as the Red Easter, or, again, 

as the Completion of Easter, and the one name and the other 

illustrates those links forged in heaven between Pasch and Pente- 

cost in the Old Dispensation and the New. Of olden time the 

Jewish Pasch was the Passing Over of the avenging angel of those 

doorposts sprinkled with the blood of the lamb that was slain in 

sacrifice and the consequent liberation of the children of election 

from the Egyptian bondage. And of old this Fiftieth Day marked 

the closing of the paschal season, and came in time to be regarded 

as the anniversary of the day the Covenant was sealed on Sinai 
by the giving of the Law. 


In Christ Jesus were the figures of the old time fulfilled. In 
the slaying of the true Lamb that taketh away the sins of the 
world on Calvary on the great paschal solemnity, Christ, our 
Pasch, was sacrificed, as the great-hearted Paul put it. And when 
the full fifty days were filled out, it was once more Christ, who, 


1B. Leen. 
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as we sing in today’s preface, ‘‘ascending above the heavens, and 
sitting at Thy right hand, sent forth the Holy Spirit, as He had 
promised, on us children of adoption: wherefore does the whole 
world rejoice with exceeding great joy all the earth over.” If, by 
Christ’s resurrection on the White Easter, grace was won for us, 
it is only now on this Red Easter of the Fiftieth Day that the 
New Covenant is inaugurated in that the multiple graces of 
Christ’s cross are poured forth in our hearts in the Holy Spirit, in 
Thee that is, given to us (Rom. 5:5).° 

Spirit of Wisdom, Spirit of Love, recall to our minds at the 
very beginning of our pentecostal joys that this Red Easter has 
been instituted, as Leo, Christ’s vicar reminded us, not so much to 
honor Thee in Thyself, as to commemorate Thy coming, Thy 
external mission amongst us: a wise ordination, he held, lest by 
distinguishing the worship of the Persons Three men might be led 
to distinguish in the Essence Divine. Let us touch our lips with 
that burning coal quoted by Leo alike and by Thomas of Aquin 
from the great fire of Augustine’s charity, “When we speak of the 
Trinity we must do so with caution and modesty, for nowhere... 
is research more difficult, or discovery more fruitful!’’ Ah! Spirit of 
Understanding, help us to glimpse at least some of the unfathom- 
able depths of Your mysterious being and person in this pente- 
costal prayer. Come, Holy Spirit, with Thy blessed Light! 

The very name, Holy Spirit, bids us pause and learn from it 
a first lesson on Thy personality and being. Fatherhood is charac- 
teristic of the First Person because He begets, in the contemplation 
of His divine nature, a living, personal Image thereof; and sonship 
is proper to this living Image because generated from the mind of 
the Father. Dearly the Father loves the Sole-Begotten, dearly the 
Son loves the Father, and from this stream of mutual love, their 
common aspiration of love, their breath of love (spiritus in Latin) 
arises Love Impersonate, Love Divine, You, the Holy Spirit, or, 
as our forefathers said in the Saxon phrase for breath, Holy Ghost. 
Of course this ineffable diversity of origin among the three divine 
Persons is achieved without inferiority or superiority of perfec- 
tions, without priority save in our conceiving. 


"The Westminster Version is quoted for New Testament texts. 
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Then there is the link between Thy name and Thy work. 
Thy infallible Church, indwelt by Your divine guidance, although 
never forgetting that the works of the Three in One are indivisi- 
ble, and that the Three act inseparably, yet, by reason of affinity 
between Persons and actions, ascribes to the Father works of 
power, works of wisdom to the Son, but to Thee, Love Imper- 
sonate, all works of love. And since the final end of all is to rest 
in the fathomless love of God, unto Thee, Holy Spirit, are all 
things made. Thou, Mutual Love of Father and Son, Breath of 
Love, breathe in me, breathe love into me, which is what inspira- 
tion means, enkindle, enflame, consume—which is what love is 
for! 

Fatherhood we understand and sonship we understand from 
the analogy with our human living, but a personality that springs 
from mutual love of Father and Son, that is much more difficult 
for our poor minds to grasp. So Thy Church bids us study Thee 
in Thy action and operations, and so come the better to know 
Thee Thyself. Let us look, she says, at Jesus, the leader and 
finisher of faith (Heb. 12:2), in whom divinity and humanity 
are wedded in deathless union that will always stand forth as 
the highest of all God’s works. This peerless work of divine love 
is thus ascribed to Thee in the pages of revelation: ‘“The Holy 
Spirit shall come upon thee,’’ the angel had said to Mary (Lk. 
1:35) what time the Word was made flesh and pitched His tent 
amongst us. To Joseph, too, it was subsequently testified by 
angelic messenger that Mary ‘‘was found with child from the 
Holy Spirit . . . for what hath been begotten in her is from the 
Holy Spirit’’ (Mt. 2:18,20). And did not Peter say so com- 
pactly, “In regard of Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed Him 
with the Holy Spirit’’ (Acts 10:38), emphasizing that this union 
of Him who was son of man to the person of the Son of God 
was the work, chiefly, of love: “Great is the mystery of piety,” 
2s Paul of the Gentiles said, (1 Tim. 3:16). And if from Thee, 
Holy Spirit, Christ was thus born, was anointed with godhead 
by Thee, so, too, in the fulness of time, He “‘offered Himself 
through Thy eternal Spirit unblemished unto God” (Heb. 9:16) 
for the remission of our sins, and then hastened to ascend to His 
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Father and my Father, that the Father might send in His name 
that other Advocate, that Comforter, who was to abide always 
(Jn. 14). Come, Holy Spirit, that the Love wherewith the Father 
loves the Son, and the Son the Father, may be in us, and we in 
Thee (Jn. 17:26)! 


And so, blessed Paraclete, Essence of Love, wast Thou given 
to the Church to abide forever (Jn. 14:16). So we see the propri- 
ety of those scriptural figures that in some small measure enable 
us to penetrate the veil of this abicing Love. The hovering, moth- 
ering Dove, brooding over the nest in unwearied love, enfolding 
the eggs against the warmth of the body, communicating, as it 
were, her own life, to the growing life-germs held close beneath 
her. Feebly the inspiration of the poet answers the inspiration of 
Thy Spirit in the Scripture, as he shows us Thee as the picture of 
God’s Grandeur: 


. . . The Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! bright wings! 
(Hopkins) 


So in the entire Church, as the mystical body of Christ, 
Thou, Holy Spirit, art the living soul, as we are instructed by 
that word of Augustine’s, ‘“What the soul is in our body, that is 
the Holy Spirit in Christ’s body, the Church’’ (Serm. 187). But 
not alone in the Church as a whole: in each of us, too, You are 
love’s abiding guest. For since our baptism we “‘live in the Spirit,”’ 
and the Spirit, that is, Thyself, dost live in us to flood our hearts 
with the delight of our new and wondrous sonship of God. 
‘Because ye are sons,’’ St. Paul phrased it, ‘‘God hath sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son [that is, Thee, Holy Spirit] into our hearts, 
crying ‘Abba, Father!’ ’’ (Gal. 4:6). This is that all but incredi- 
ble adoption, effected by Thee in our souls, whereby we are made 
comparable to what Christ was by nature. We, like God’s eternal 
Son, are anointed with the Spirit: so Thomas voiced the teaching 
of Thy Church, “Christ was conceived in holiness to be by na- 
ture the Son of God, others are sanctified to be the sons of God by 
adoption”’ (Summa Theol. III, q. 23, a. 1). We “‘have received 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, ‘Abba, Father!’ The Spirit 
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THE RED EASTER 


Himself beareth witness to our spirit that we are the children of 
God” (Rom. 8:16). 

And so those parted tongues of pentecostal fire, what are 
they but signs and tokens of that anointing from above with 
Love, the lamps of which, the Lover tells us, ‘‘are fire and flame’ 
(Cant. 8:5). And the rushing Wind blowing whither it listeth, 
that cometh none knoweth whence and goeth we know not 
whither, as Jesus Himself described it (Jn. 3:8), what is this 
Wind but Thou, O Spirit of divine love, reaching from end to 
end mightily and accomplishing all things sweetly (Wis. 8:1). 
“And even though our wills rebel, mercifully compel them to 
follow Thy behests,”” we pray with the Church (secret, fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost). 

And in our Confirming did we not receive that plentitude of 
Thy divine Spirit, that God-indwelling described by Isaias as 
“the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel 
and of fortitude, the Spirit of knowledge and of piety, and of 
the fear of the Lord’’ (Isa. 11:23)? Thanks to this, Your in- 
dwelling, thanks to this, Your abode in me (Jn. 14:23), my 
very body becomes the temple of the living God, as Paul said (1 
Cor. 3:16,17), and my whole person enjoys the delights of inti- 
mate individual friendship with my Maker. Come, Holy Spirit, 
and in my heart take up Thy rest! 


And what can one say of those abundant fruits of Thy 
Spirit, which, as the Church phrases it, are as blessed instincts 
of grace mercifully compelling us to approve the better things? 
“The fruit of the Spirit,”” enumerates Paul, ‘‘is charity, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control” 
(Gal. 5:22). Against such, Paul adds with a touch of divine irony, 
there is no law! No: no law, save that of loving. No law, save 
that of cherishing the in-given Spirit whereby we have been sealed 
(Eph. 4:30): no law, beyond that of guarding this Pledge of our 
inheritance (Eph. 1:14)! No law, save that of working the works 
of the Spirit! Did not our great high priest and leader, our captain 
and king, Jesus Himself, testify that day in the synagogue of 
Nazareth that the effect of Your indwelling in Him was to send 
Him to preach to the poor, the blind, the oppressed: 
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The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
for He hath anointed Me; 
to evangelize the poor hath He sent Me, 
to proclaim to the captives release, 
and sight to the blind, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord! 
(Luke 4:18,19.) 


So, Breath of Holiness, Mutual Love of Father and Son, 
parted Tongue of supernal fire, rushing Wind, hovering Dove, 
Gift of God Most High, Paraclete and Comforter, give us this 
day and always to have a mind for the things that are right (col- 
lect), cleanse our hearts by Thy light (secret), bedew our hearts 
and make fruitful our lives (post-communion), in spreading by 
word and work the fruits of this Red Easter, when we are again 
endowed with power from on high to work the works of Christ, 
to teach, to heal, to bless, to make even the world at war an accept- 
able year of the Lord. With fire and sword the gentiles rage. With 
fire and sword be our reply. Come, Fire of Love, come Sword of 
the Spirit. 


GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kans. 
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FROM PEW TO PULPIT 


N earnest young friar from a near-by seminary, in 
tunic and scapular, spectacles and decorum, comes 
Sundays to our parish church to say one of the 
numerous Masses. 

He is newly ordained, I think, for his sermons 
are dialectic gems, precise, and polished. His vocabulary is schol- 
arly, and the Aristotelian ‘“‘right-reasons’”’ and ‘“‘ultimate ends’’ 
continually studding his discourse impart an unambiguous, rhetor- 
ical polish, that is so foreign to us as to leave us open-mouthed 
and unresponsive. This worries him, poor man, and I would like 
to explain in the next few paragraphs, if I can, the phenomenon 
of the lackadaisical laity. 

It is true that we are slow to appreciate more refined homilec- 
tics, because we have unconsciously persuaded our parochial min- 
istry, shame on us, to the use of a much blander diet of doctrine. 
Thus we receive our religious instruction at a minimum of per- 
sonal effort, comfortably, in what is called, “our own lingo.” 
Frequently then, we hear our younger congregations being ex- 
horted to virtuous lives and religious observance through pic- 
turesque figures of speech as “‘carrying the ball’’ and “‘running 
interference,’’ while the more staid groups at the twelve o'clock 
Masses are evidently to be won with the brisk, sensible, business- 
like approach. Phrases recalling the familiar obsessions, ‘‘supply 
and demand,”’ “‘sound investment,’’ “‘dividends’’ and “‘interest,”’ 
are the favorites. Alas, we have been all too successful in frighten- 
ing our patient clergy away from suspicious attempts at philosophic 
“fol de rol.’’ And contentedly we prosper in the conviction that 
these modern elementary homilies are sufficient unto salvation. 


But how could our poor friar know all this, whose every 
thought as student, seminarian, and priest has been moulded in 
the rich tradition of the scholar-Church—whose chapel echoing to 
the soaring Te Deums of Matins and the full throated chant of 
Mass has been the source of his spiritual life, and whose every 
ordered hour has been arranged to lure perfection. This parochial 
spiritual apathy, this intellectual flacidity, is a shock to him, I 
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know, and to be confronted with such persistent imperturbation, 
even in the face of his perseverance, has left him with his confidence 
obviously shaken, and the unhappy conviction that he is already a 
failure in his new and shining mission. 


One feels that he goes back Sunday afternoons to his Gothic 
cloister, and leaning a hot forehead against the coolness of his 
study casement, absently tracing the diamond of a mullioned pane 
with listless fingers, queries repeatedly, ‘“Why—why are they so 
unresponsive?”’ 


Poor Father, how discouraging that question must be to you, 
and hundreds like you. But if you make the choice between resort- 
ing to the chatty vein of our persuasion, or actually embarking on 
the rigorous course of instruction necessary to solve the problem 
we propose, I think you will find the answer to your ‘‘why,”’ 
and promptly overcome your discouragement. You know that 
many of us have never been inside a Catholic school; that some of 
us stopped our pursuit of knowledge in eighth grade; that others 
have gone on to high school and college; and that only a few of 
us are aware of the philosophical and sociological implications of 
our faith and have known exquisite joy in participation in the 
spiritual fulness of Catholicism. 


Truly, we are a motley assortment of communicants, on the 
whole, but the prospect of accomplishing the goal of your ministry 
should not be utterly dark. 


I pray you not to be disturbed, nor to be lured from the task 
that you have elected, of leveling our inequalities, of riding over 
the obstacles we set for you, and enriching us spiritually at Sun- 
day Mass. Because, I honestly think, despite our apparent lethargy, 
we are ready, indeed, looking, for a more intellectually stimulating 
form of instruction. 

Catholicism in America is a glorious monument to the priests 
who pioneered in the gigantic building program that laced the 
continent with churches to meet the needs of the ever-increasing 
population. With almost superhuman ingenuity they have accom- 
plished the ideal of a church and school for every parish, and these 
on such a grand scale as to appear well nigh incredible to our Euro- 
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pean brethren. Certainly, to these ‘founding fathers’ is due a place 
forever in the history of this country and of the universal Church. 

But now this pioneering is to some extent completed; my 
friar and his community, and all the religious foundations and 
seminaries we have, are witness to the fact, as are our ever-increas- 
ing proportion of Catholic college alumni and alumnae. There is a 
growing sense of accomplishment, of a mile-stone safely passed, 
and this is where I think you, the scholar-priest, enter the picture. 

Surely we all have that capacity for spiritual experience you 
desire in us; witness our reaction to the all too infrequent Sunday 
high Masses and Christmas and Easter solemnities for proof of it. 
We are unfortunately ignorant of the full liturgical significance, 
but we are touched by its beauty, and the splendor of the music 
and ritual. How fertile then are the fields for your sowing; it is 
only that you must start at the beginning in your instruction and 
mount with us patiently from the elementary catechism through 
study of man, his ethics, the Church, to God, His essence, and 
man’s relation to Him. 

Share with us the richness of your preparatory experience, 
demand for us the same “‘living with the Church’”’ which you are 
used to, educate us to Gregorian music, help us to use a missal 
and thus assist at your Masses rather than to be polite (or impo- 
lite!) spectators. Give us the benefits of your Christian culture, 
and the unspeakable privilege of full realization of the eucharistic 
Sacrifice. 

Oh, Father, should you be still conning the problem of your 
laity in that by now darkened study, I pray you, hear my plea, 
that you be encouraged to the hard choice of my persuasion, and in 
patience, persistently teach us all we must know. Against the day 
when you will find in us, once the despair of your assignment, 
finally the triumph of your maturity—against a day when we, 
intelligent, spiritually responsive communicants at last, will be the 
guerdon of your glorious mission, gloriously won. 


PAULA SINCLAIR 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


I. THE ROGATION DAYs 


ELYING with absolute confidence on the solemn 
promise of her Bridegroom, “If you ask the Father 
anything in My name, He will give it you,’’ the 
Church keeps on the Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday following the Sunday which proclaims this 

promise, her ‘‘asking’’ or Rogation days. The first with 

Mary our mother, the second with John our brother, the third 

with Peter our pastor, according to the ‘‘stations’’ assigned to these 

three days. 

The writer believes—he hopes he is mistaken—that in many 
places during the past twenty-five years these blessed days have 
gone through a rather serious “‘shrinking-process.’’ Some time 
ago he happened to pass a parade of Freemasons, and when he saw 
how the marchers were proudly displaying their amusing, if not 
silly, white aprons, he said to himself: ““Why can not we royal 
members of the immortal King cast aside our ‘excusez-moi’ atti- 
tude and—‘Vexilla Regis prodeunt’—take the banner of our King, 
our book and our hearts, and ‘with fearless voice confess that great 
name of God’s only-begotten Son before the kings and powers of 
this world’ (Palmsunday preface) ?’’ Because we are always afraid 
of half-a-dozen snickerers we lock ourselves up, like the disciples, 
in the Upper Room of our churches. One wonders if there were 
not more than half-a-dozen snickerers when the Great Gregory 
with his flock walked barefooted in penitential garb over the cob- 
blestones of Rome, “‘asking’’: Sancte Petre, Sancte Paule, ora pro 
nobis. ‘‘He that shall confess Me before men. . .’"—well, we know 
the rest. 

When we fail to see a “bumper crop’”’ of ‘‘faith, hope, and 
charity’’ and of “‘corn, wine and oil’’ we become restless and dis- 
couraged, but at the same time we neglect to realize the importance 
and efficacy of the Rogation processions whose special purpose is 
to obtain God’s benediction for this double harvest. Perhaps our 
faith no longer penetrates our material eye. We see only materially 
—boys and girls, men and women, priest and servers marching 
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along, producing sounds—without understanding that ‘‘where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, I will be in the 
midst of them.’’ Back to the Rogation processions, back to spiritual 
Rogation processions, in country and city (surely the city cannot 
forget how much it depends on the ‘“‘fruits’’ of the country!). 
1) ‘‘That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to confirm and preserve us in 
Thy holy service,” 2) ‘“‘that Thou wouldst give and preserve 
the fruits of the earth, we beseech Thee, hear us!”’ 

While speaking of the Rogation days and processions should 
we not mention here the ‘‘forgotten processions’’ which fill quite 
a few pages in the Roman Ritual (Titulus IX, Nos. 6-12)? 


. . 
+4 Mag he sot ty 


No. 6. Procession to obtain rain. 

7. Procession for good weather. 

8. Procession against storms. 

9. Procession in time of want (unemployment) and famine. 

10. Procession against pestilence (influenza). 

11. Procession in time of war! 

12. Procession in various troubles. 
These processions have been in prison long enough. They should 
be released. They are still sacramentals, carriers of God's blessings. 
And we still are in need of the very blessings which they confer. 
And how modern these centuries-old agents of grace are! (It would 
be interesting to know in how many seminaries of our country a 
thorough study is being made of the Roman Ritual which, like the 
other official books of our Mother, the Missal and Breviary, should 
be a priest’s daily companion. Wouldn't it be a good thing if the 
rector of the minor seminary prescribed, as part of the Latin course, 
the study of the sacred texts of the Ritual? The future major semi- 
narian and priest would ever be grateful to him.) One would also 
like to see certain gentlemen, who during the season of “‘the holy 
fast’’ sit around a banquet table discussing the ‘‘disturbed social 
and economic conditions,” give serious attention to what Titulus 
IX, No. 9, recommends. Do not all of us all too often try to “‘set- 
tle, adjust and achieve matters’’ by the “big picture’’ of human 
wisdom decorated with a narrow “‘frame’’ of divine wisdom, 
instead of doing things ‘‘the other way’’? “‘My speech and preach- 
ing was not in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in 
the showing of spirit and power” (1 Cor. 2:4). 
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“O clap your hands, all ye nations, shout unto God with 
the voice of joy.”” Thus the introit psalm exhorts us on the feast 
of our King’s glorious exaltation and coronation. One wonders 
how much “‘clapping of hands and shouting unto God” there is, on 
this side and on the other of the Atlantic and Pacific on Ascension 
Thursday? God Himself has exalted the Head of the human 
race, has given Him a name above every other name, and com- 
mands that every knee in heaven, on earth and under the earth 
should bend, and that every tongue, every government, every 
employer and every workman, every store, every bank and every 
newspaper of New York, Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere, should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, clothed with the glory of God 
the Father. So it should be after nineteen centuries of Christian 
life and culture! 

But pick up anyone of our big metropolitan newspapers on 
the morning of the Lord’s Ascension, and what will you find? 
An editorial on the King of the universe ‘‘who was lifted up into 
heaven that He might make us partakers of His Godhead” (pref- 
ace)? Or a picture of “‘the King of ages, immortal invisible and 
only God’? The only reference to the feast may be an announce- 
ment of a noonday Mass printed somewhere on the left-hand 
corner of page 9. ‘““You men of Galilee,” and of the U. S. A. and 
elsewhere, ‘“why wonder you” if not only the paschal candle is 
extinguished but also if the paschal faith is growing dimmer and 
dimmer, when such paganism, indifference and materialism fills 
the Christian air. 

And we, instead of counteracting positively these currents of 
spiritual pestilence, foster them—unconsciously perhaps—by re- 
ducing the solemnities on our feasts of obligation to a dangerous 
minimum. For a reason we give: “‘Our people have to work, every- 
thing must be done quickly.”” The writer has in mind especially 
the city. Well, how many of our people are working? About 
thirty-five to forty per cent. What about the other sixty-five per 
cent? Are they to be condemned to a “‘hurry-up feastday Mass 
with benediction after the last Mass’’? Should we not rather have 
a worthy, full unfolding of the liturgy of the feast and so make up 
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for what our working brothers and sisters are unable to do? But, 
let us forget “‘the people’’ for a moment. What about the Lord 
our God? Is He to be deprived of that honor which belongs to 
Him and which our pagan age is determined to steal from Him? 
Really, we should “‘counteract positively these currents of spiritual 
pestilence’ and eventually force a Christless world to respect the 
Christ of the world. Furthermore, by keeping the feasts of the 
Church, especially that of the Ascension, with a solemnity that 
expresses their intrinsic dignity and sanctifying power, we will 
teach our good people how to respect and celebrate a “‘day of obli- 
gation’’ and thus save and deliver them from the very things 
which are weakening their faith. 

In a number of places an (outside) procession takes place 
before the principal Mass of this day, with the paschal candle 
“‘*heading’’ the procession—a beautiful symbol of the procession 
of the divine Head with His disciples to the ‘“Mount of humilia- 
tion’’ which today has become the ‘“‘Mount of exaltation.” 

And as to an evening service, will not some able and liturgi- 
cal-minded genius work out a mystery play for this (and similar) 
occasions, dramatizing the events of the day? Should we not 
return to the chaste, joyous and joy-creating mystery plays of the 
Christian Middle Ages? Here are a few suggestions: 


Sacred actors: celebrant (Christ), servers (apostles and disciples), two 
young men (angels), choir and faithful (the Lord’s followers). 

Act I: Christ (celebrant in cope, carrying a decorated burning candle) 
and apostles (servers) assemble in sanctuary. Christ addressing His 
farewell words to them (cf. gospel of the feast). 

Act II: Procession through church. All singing a hymn in honor of the 
Ascension. Midway the procession halts. Some of the apostles ask 
(chant): “Lord, wilt Thou at this time restore again the Kingdom 
of Israel?” Christ gives the answer. The procession continues, to the 
altar of the Blessed Mother. The celebrant places the burning candle 
upon the altar which, after a few moments, a server extinguishes. 
Silence for some time. Then the two angels speak (chant) “Ye men 
of Galilee. . . .” Before leaving this altar, all salute Mother Mary 
whom the ascended Lord condescended to leave behind for the con- 
solation of the infant Church: “Regina coeli laetare,” 

Act III: All return to the sanctuary, our “Upper Room,” and pray: “O 
King of glory, Lord of hosts, who hast this day mounted in triumph 
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above all the heavens, leave us not orphans, but send to us the 
Promise of the Father, the Spirit of truth, alleluja” (Magnificat 
anthem). Now the entire congregation sings (in English) the “Veni, 
Creator Spiritus.” Benediction concludes the sacred drama. 


III. NOVENA TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 


“Then they returned to Jerusalem from the mount which is 
called Olivet... . They went up into an upper room... . and were 
persevering with one mind in prayer with the women, and Mary 
the Mother of Jesus, and with the brethren’”’ (Acts 1). On May 
9th, 1897, Pope Leo XIII ordered that the whole Christian family 
join this illustrious assembly of hundred and twenty apostolic 
souls who, in union with Mary, observed the first novena, a 
novena permeated with the eucharistic fragrance of the “‘Upper 
Room,” a novena free from selfish and material aims, a novena 
with ‘‘one mind in prayer’ for the coming of the “Spirit of wis- 
dom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and fortitude, the 
Spirit of knowledge and piety, the Spirit of the fear of the Lord,”’ 
a novena of earnest preparation for the “Spirit of the Lord who 
fills the whole world.’’ And what an answer heaven gave to these 
unselfish souls: ‘““They were all filled with the Holy Ghost’’! 


“Strange but true,’’ this novena, begun by the best people of 
God, for the best gift of God to His people, is perhaps the least 
popular of all the many novenas. Surely, it cannot be due to a 
lack of “knowing” the Holy Spirit and His work in the Church 
and the soul. “I will ask the Father, and He shall give you another 
Paraclete, that He may abide with you forever, the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it sees Him not, nor 
‘knows’ Him. But you shall ‘know’ Him, because He shall abide 
with you and in you.”’ Perhaps this “‘unpopularity”’ is the result 
of the poor way in which this novena has often been conducted. 
If, year after year, nine days in succession, the people, and espe- 
cially the children, must hear: ‘‘Let us now say seven Our Fathers 
and Hail Marys to the Holy Ghost,’’ and, if these Our Fathers are 
rattled off and mumbled—well, then no wonder! Three years ago 
the writer compiled a booklet entitled Veni, Creator Spiritus, a 
novena in preparation for Pentecost (or confirmation, ordination, 
or marriage), consisting of the following nine parts: 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


. Christ at the right hand of the Father about to send the Holy 
Ghost. 

. The Holy Ghost prophesied by Joel. 

. The Holy Ghost promised by Christ. 

The fulfilment of this promise. 

. “Born out of water and the Holy Ghost” (baptism). 

. The seal of the Spirit (confirmation). 

“Receive the Holy Ghost” (ordination). 

. The Holy Ghost, soul of the mystical body. 

. Come, Holy Ghost. 

These nine parts (with musical notation and texts arranged for 

active participation) may be used in their entirety for an afternoon 

(or evening) service, or separately after holy Mass on the nine 


days preceding Pentecost.’ 
V. PENTECOST 


—_ 


WC ONAYAYN 


“Sine tuo numine, nihil est in homine.’’ How very true! 
Without the Holy Spirit man amounts to nothing, man achieves 
nothing. Without Him there is Babel-confusion, Babel-dispersion; 
with Him Pentecostal peace, Pentecostal unity. The Spirit of the 
Lord fills that which is empty, He creates and renews the face of 
the earth. 

Pentecost must again be lifted out of the “just an ordinary 
Sunday” state into which it has fallen and be treated like its 
“opening day,’’ Easter. It is just as ‘‘high’’ as Easter, just as neces- 
sary as Easter. It is the fulness of Easter. Beside a more perfect 
unfolding (not by mere external pomp) of the eucharistic solem- 
nity of Pentecost, I should suggest the following: 

1) That priests, religious and laity who are reciting the 
divine office begin with this year’s Pentecost to celebrate the daily 
hour of Terce with greater fervor and reverence. It is a) the 
“hour of the Holy Ghost’’ and b) our daily pentecostal experience 
and its deepening. And that for two reasons: a) that we may be 
replenished, in this love-empty age, by a new ray of the charity of 
the Holy Ghost, and b) that we may become larger and purer 
channels of His recreating love for our fellowmen. “‘Accendat ardor 
proximos—and love light up our mortal frame, till others catch 
the living flame’’ (hymn, Terce). 


1Veni, Creator Spiritus. Pax Press, O'Fallon, Mo. $4.00 per hundred. 
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2) I should prepare ‘‘a renewal”’ of the grace of confirma- 
tion. Our confirmation day is our own great Pentecost, and the 
yearly observance of Pentecost aims to awaken and deepen the 
grace which we received by the imposition of the high-priestly 
hand of our bishop and father. Such a renewal could take place. 
in a shorter form, after the sermon in the high Mass, or in a more 
amplified way if reserved to an evening service. For example: 


1. Hymn: “Veni Creator” (prepare mimeographed copies of this 
service). 

2. Reading: the epistle of Tuesday after Pentecost. 

3. Sermon: a) confirmation, the priesthood of the laity; 

b) confirmation, the sacrament of Catholic Action; 
c) confirmation, its effects and influence on 

1. personal life and holiness, 

2. the family life, 

3. public life. 

4. Hymn. 

5. Prayers, selected from the collects of the seven Pentecost Masses, 
interspersed with versicles and responses gathered from the in- 
troits, graduals, etc. 

6. The actual renewal, based on the “Rite of Confirmation.” 

7. Credo and Pater recited by all, standing. 

8. Benediction and the Papal Hymn (for it is Peter’s day!). 


The booklet The Seal of the Spirit (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
Minn.) will render helpful service for this renewal. 


VI. THE PENTECOSTAL EMBER DAYS 


“Post Lucem, post Crucem, post Cineres, post Ignes.’’ After 
the feast of St. Lucia in December, after the Holy Cross in Sep- 
ber, after the Ashes in spring and after the pentecostal Flames in 
summer, the Church observes her Ember days, her ordination days. 
The old priest was right when he told a gathering of younger 
brethren that the little verse “‘Post Lucem’’ not only helps us to 
remember the Ember days but that it contains a program for a 
true priestly life. ‘‘A priest’s own self,’”’ he said, “‘must turn into 
ashes; his spirit must be the spirit of the Crucified who loved His 
own unto the end; by word and deed he must be a shining light; 
and at the altar, in the confessional and in the pulpit he must be 
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filled with that fire which our Lord Jesus Christ sent down upon 
the earth, earnestly desiring that it be enkindled.”’ 

Since most of the ordinations in our country take place about 
the summer (or pentecostal) Ember days, we should make special 
efforts at this time to pray for priests and those who are about 
to be ordained. Bishop Busch in his excellent book The Art of 
Living with God makes this fine remark: ‘‘One thing every Chris- 
tian can do is to thank God regularly for the Christian priesthood 
and pray for all who are in Holy Orders, especially on the Ember 
Days, which the Church has set aside especially for this purpose.” 
I should like to add here a translation of a prayer which is offered 
in every parish and convent of the diocese of Mainz, Germany, 
during the four Ember seasons, and which may be welcomed by 


pastors: 
Let us pray. 

Almighty and eternal God, hear our humble prayer, and give 
to Thy Church worthy priests, true shepherds and zealous ministers. 
Pour into them the blessings of Thy grace that they may always 
approach Thy altar with a pure heart, celebrate the holy Sacrifice 
with faith and reverence, administer the holy sacraments with zeal, 
preach Thy holy gospel with joy and courage and, at the same time, 
walk before Thee with steadfast faith, ever shedding the light of a 
holy example and, by word and deed, edify Thy people. 

Replenish, O God, with the spirit of wisdom and piety all those 
who are about to be admitted to holy orders. Infuse into them the 
seven gifts of the Holy Spirit which Thou hast given to the apostles, 
so that they may become chosen vessels of Thy grace and labor 
for the salvation of Thy people, extend Thy holy kingdom, instruct 
the faithful, encourage saints, admonish sinners, awaken the careless, 
console the afflicted and prepare the dying for the journey to their 
true home. The harvest indeed is great, and if Thou wouldst not 
supply laborers, there would soon be chaos and wilderness and Thy 
flock, O Lord, would be dispersed, fall into error and perish. 

Grant us also the grace to give our priests and spiritual leaders 
confidence, love and obedience, so that we will at no time burden 
their office by a lack of cooperation, but rather joyfully and gladly 
work with them who must render an account to God for our souls, 
so that none of us will be lost through his own fault. Under the 
leadership of our priests conduct us safely to the eternal joys of 
heaven, through Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord, who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Ghost, God forever 
and ever. Amen. 
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VI. THE INFIRM MEMBERS OF THE LORD 


The sick are Christ’s privileged members, sharers in His most 
holy passion. By uniting their sufferings with those of the divine 
Head, the inactivity of the sick becomes a source of greatest activ- 
ity, their helplessness the wellspring of immeasurable help towards 
their own sanctification and that of many fellow members in the 
Mystic Christ. During the past ten years there has sprung up in 
Europe a practice of setting aside Pentecost Monday for special 
services for the sick. The aged, helpless and infirm are taken in 
autos, wheelchairs and stretchers to the house of God. 

Such a custom deserves our sincere attention. Perhaps, Pente- 
cost Saturday would be a more appropriate day with us, because 
many of our people being free from work on that day could more 
readily devote themselves to the sick. There is an additional rea- 
son. On this Saturday we have the gospel account of the cure of 
Simon's mother-in-law by the divine Physician. I should have 
the sick brought near the sanctuary. Their confessions could be 
heard before holy Mass. During the holy Sacrifice they receive ‘‘the 
medicine of salvation and bread of strength.’’ An appropriate ser- 
mon should be preached on the—let us say it boldly—uinfinite 
value of the sufferings of a Christ-member. After holy Mass I 
should bless the oil (Roman Ritual) and then bless with it all 
the dear sick. How much joy and encouragement such a celebra- 
tion will bring to the infirm and aged, how much opportunity for 
true charity, what a refreshing of the pentecostal spirit in the parish 
(the Holy Ghost Himself is “‘spiritual Unction’’!), and, above all, 
what an honor to the divine Head who said: ‘‘Whatsoever you do 
to the least of My brethren, you do unto Me’”’ 


“The Spirit breathes where He will, and thou hearest His 
voice, alleluja’’ (the last chant and message of the last day of the 
Paschal-Pentecostal season) . 

MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 

Holy Cross Church 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
CITIZENSHIP WITH THE SAINTS’ 


HE communion of saints is an article of faith recalled daily 
in the creed, and its acceptance is implied in most common 
acts of religion, prayers to the saints in heaven, prayers 
for the souls in purgatory, prayers for one another. These 
practical and frequent applications of this article of faith, 
however, seldom seem to rouse curiosity as to the implica- 

tion of the belief itself. Yet its importance in the ordinary things of 

Christian life gives meaning, for instance, to the feast of All Saints. The 

latter is more than a make-weight feast for all the saints who cannot 

otherwise be fitted into the calendar. It is, in a sense, our own feast; it is 

a reminder of the capabilities for grace which we all possess; it is a 

counsel to see more profound possibilities in the familiar sides of our 

daily life. 

The principle of the doctrine of the communion of saints is enunci- 
ated in the Catechism of the Council of Trent: “Every pious and holy 
action done by one belongs and is profitable to all throvgh charity which 
seeketh not her own.’” St. John had already expressed the same thing: 
“That which we have seen and have heard we declare unto you: that 
you also may have fellowship (oinonia—joint participation) with us and 
our fellowship may be with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ.” 
The Catechism of the Council of Trent gives the doctrine its widest 
possible meaning, a sharing of merits among all members of both the 
visible and invisible Church, on earth, in purgatory and in heaven. St. 
John enunciates the principle which St. Thomas has thus expressed: 
“The merits of Christ are communicated to all, and the merits of each 
one are communicated to the others.”* Christ merited on Calvary as the 
head of the mystical body, and the organic unity of head and members 
make these merits available to the members in the same manner as the 
fruits of the human brain are enjoyed by the hands, eyes, and other 
members of the human body. Moreover, these merits have a specific 
effect: they make men eligible for a supernatural reward by giving them 
a share of the divine life, by making them godlike. St. Thomas tells us 
that Christ has the power to share His grace as head of the Church with 
all His members.* This means that since the members of the body share 

















*Reprinted from Blackfriars, Vol. XXI, No. 248. 
*Catechism of the Council of Trent, Part I, art. 9. 
°] John 1:3. 

‘Expos. in Symb., 10. 

"Summa Theol. III, q. 8, a. 1. 
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the nature of the head they have powers similar to those of the head, and 
therefore in their own degree are capable of merit. These merits in turn, 
because of the organic unity between member and member, become avail- 
able to others, again in much the same way that the hand, though it can- 
not have the power that the mind has of seeking out causes and initi- 
ating processes, can work for the good of eyes and ears. 


There, in rather bare terms, is the skeleton of the Church’s doctrine 
of the communion of saints. In more practical human language, we 
believe that we can obtain grace through the saints in heaven, not because 
of any merely natural human bond, but because of a supernatural bond, 
Jesus Christ Himself, who, through charity, which is the sharing of 
His divinity with us all, makes us one body. So the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent says that the source of life of the communion of saints 
is charity, and therefore it extends to the angels, to all, in fact, who are 
in a state of grace. Evidence of the Church’s belief in this solidarity can 
be found in her liturgy from the earliest times. The purer forms of litur- 
gical prayer on saints’ days are always petitions asking the saints to 
intercede for us to God through the Son, and in some cases through the 
Holy Ghost too. The family relationship, so to say, always remains the 
same: the more privileged members of the family put the requests of the 
more lowly to the Father through the Eldest Son. 


This, however, is but one development of the doctrine. From the 
words of St. Thomas and the Catechism of the Council of Trent it is 
undeniably clear that not only can the angels and saints in heaven pass 
on their merits to other members of the Church, but the faithful on 
earth also can merit grace for one another and for the souls in purgatory. 
St. Thomas makes full allowance for this by interpreting communio 
sanctorum as a common fund of holy things, the merits of all shared 
out. The Catechism of the Council of Trent calls it bonorum communi- 
catio, a common store of goods which can be shared by all who lead the 
Christian life in charity (qui in caritate vitam christianam degunt)—a 
wide enough term in all truth. This is the side of the question that has 
received least attention. The fact is that we can merit grace for others 
here on earth before reaching heaven. Christ does not intend us merely 
to intercede for ourselves and wait for our requests to be granted, but 
wishes us to be active in putting forward the needs of others. This 
creates a bond of union deeper and stronger than that of any earthly 
society. When we put our merits at the disposal of others we exercise in 
its highest form citizenship, public spirit, patriotism—call it what you 
will—in the City of God. It is the citizenship of a universal kingdom, 
and therefore has universal applications. 

While so much, both sense and nonsense, is being talked of public 
spirit and citizenship, the City of God is rarely invoked as an ideal. This 
is so marked that Lord Halifax aroused great interest when, speaking of 
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CITIZENSHIP 


the spirit of a nation, he declared, in effect, that a nation is a Christian 
nation only so long as its national loyalties are integrated in its Christian 
loyalty. His words stand out, startling and challenging, in a sea of plagi- 
aristic mediocrities. He reminds us that if we are to learn to be good 
citizens of our native land we must first be worthy members of the 
City of God. 


The reason for the failure to make national patriotism a Christian 
virtue is only too often the failure to make real and vital the practice 
of Christian patriotism in the widest sense of the word. Our petitions to 
God for our friends have often been swamped by meaningless routine. 
Many a time we waken too late to the realization that prayer for our 
fellow men is a duty as well as a bond of unity. Had Christians remained 
conscious of their solidarity with Christ, the angels, the saints and their 
fellow men in the body of Christ, and had they borne in mind the 
integration of all forms of patriotism in this community, pride of race 
and nation would never have been allowed to usurp the place of Chris- 
tian patriotism. This is not merely an indictment of totalitarian nations, 
but a warning to us also. But so long as we are Christians first, British 
as part of our Christianity, so long, in other words, as we remain 
conscious of our part in the communion of saints, we shall have raised 
patriotism to the rank of a supernatural virtue. We can retain this 
consciousness today by continual exercise of our Christian citizenship 
in prayer for our fellow Christians the world over, for even the upheaval 
of war cannot be a bar to the universality of redemption. The blood of 
Christ was shed for the whole human race, however much men may 
care to call themselves friends or enemies. On Calvary there are no ene- 
mies but those in hell. The merits of Calvary extend over the whole 
world, and today, in spite of all the machines of war, they are being 
universally shared, offered and received through the prayers of the mem- 
bers of Christ for one another. 


Once again. the Church’s belief is made clear in the liturgy. The 
Canon of the Mass is full of this idea: we, the members of Christ, 
pray to the Father through Christ for the living and “offer up to Thee 
this sacrifice of praise . . . for the redeeming of their souls, for the hope 
of their safety and salvation”: we unite ourselves with all the saints 
beginning with Our Lady, “by whose merits and prayers” we pray “that 
in all things we may be guarded by Thy protecting help. Through the 
same Christ our Lord.” Then the Church is so confident in the power 
of her plea that she dares to demand that the bread and wine become the 
body and blood of Jesus Christ “for us.”” When the sacrifice is offered 
we make it our sacrifice and “do offer unto Thy most excellent majesty 
of Thine own gifts bestowed upon us a clean victim, a holy victim, 
a spotless victim.” Lastly, as if to make the body of Christ complete in 
every detail, before praying for the dead, the Church begs almighty 
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God “to command that these things be borne by the hands of Thy holy 
angel to Thine altar on high”; not even the angels are to go without 
explicit mention in this comprehensive concept of the great family 


of the Church. 


In the comparatively short space of the Canon of the Mass the 
liturgy sets out in its full splendor the whole wealth of the family of 
the mystical body: all ranks are included in the act of sacrifice. We offer 
it for ourselves, for our friends living and dead; we offer it not only 
for them, but with them, not only with them, but with the Blessed 
Virgin and the angels and saints in heaven: with all of them through 
Jesus Christ. 


The communion of saints as typified in the liturgy is a world at 
variance with the world of today. The liturgy knows a body of people 
which is indivisible and indestructible, the strength of which lies in 
its organic unity. Yet the human dignity of its individual members is 
not destroyed; on the contrary, man’s individual nature is fulfilled and 
given supernatural perfections by incorporation in Christ. One of the 
profoundest natural needs of the individual man is satisfied, the need for 
social intercourse, giving to others and sharing their gifts. No man can 
live a completely solitary life and remain human, “It is not good for 
man to be alone.” The life of the Christian, too, is perfect in so far as he 
lives on and contributes to the bonorum communicatio of the whole 
Church. This communion affords man the opportunity to fulfil this side 
of his nature: it preserves the relations of the faithful on earth with the 
angels and saints in heaven and with the souls in purgatory: the relation 
of all with God. So long as the universal relationships are preserved in 
the liturgy and practice of the Church, it is impossible to compromise 
with systems which seek the well-being of the individual, whether indi- 
vidual man or individual race, at the expense of mankind. The Christian 
life is a giving to one’s fellow men throughout the world, regardless of 
race or calling. 


The paradox of Christian life is that in so far as the individual 
Christian sacrifices himself for his fellows, so far does he prosper his 
own individual life. For thus he approximates to Christ as victim and 
mediator. When he offers his own prayers and sufferings for his fellow 
men he does so in union with and as a brother of Christ, thereby 
strengthening that union and brotherhood, and continuing the work 
begun in the Mass where he offered himself as victim with Christ. Unfor- 
tunately, this aspect of the doctrine of sacrifice has been very much 
obscured by the liturgists themselves, who have been so anxious to 
emphasize the preeminence and transcendence of the eucharistic Sacrifice 
that they have rather overlooked the idea of sacrifice as being applied to 
mortification, self-sacrifice. In point of fact it is a necessary comple- 
ment of the eucharistic Sacrifice. We all share, at Mass, in the priest- 
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hood and victimship of Christ, but this incorporation is of little value 
if it ceases to function the moment we step out of the church porch. 
To be full and true, this sacrifice must prolong priesthood and victimship 
throughout our lives. This is indeed the meaning of the word self-sacri- 
fice—offering oneself as priest and victim. When undertaken in virtue 
of our incorporation with Christ in the Mass, self-sacrifice, even in what 
may seem only petty matters, has a social value, because it is not only 
the curbing of our own persona! desires, but is the renewal of the sacrifice 
of the mystical Christ and therefore merits some share of the grace of 
Calvary which is made available to the whole Church. That was the idea 
behind St. Thomas’ saying that the merits of each one are communicated 
to the others. Self-sacrifice is indispensable if the corporate life of the 
Church is to be lived integrally and healthily. 


In like manner prayers for others link the Christian more closely 
to Christ the mediator. St. Paul says: “There is one God, and one media- 
tor of God and men, the man Jesus Christ.”” But his insistence on the 
oneness of the mediator does not exclude other mediators by participation. 
He never hesitates, for example, to beg the prayers of his brethren for 
himself and his work: “I beseech you, therefore, brethren through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by the charity of the Holy Ghost, that you help 
me in your prayers for me to God.’” Again, St. James: “Pray for one 
another that you may be saved.’* From the earliest times the Church 
understood the power of men’s prayers for one another as a power 
shared with Christ the mediator. St. Paul always urges that the prayers 
of the brethren for him should be offered through Christ. By the redemp- 
tion, man was given a part in the apostolic work of Christ. In the same 
way that the priest administering the sacraments continues the work 
begun by Christ, all the faithful in their prayers for one another con- 
tinue the prayer of Christ: “I pray for them. I pray not for the world, 
but for them whom Thou hast given Me: ... And not for them only 
do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe in 
Me.’” By continuing this prayer every Christian shares the mediatory 
power of Christ and becomes a real alter Christus, while at the same time 
he consolidates his relation to all the other members of Christ. 


Springing as it does from the fact of the corporate unity of the 
Church this prayer of mutual assistance, as we may call it, is most 
active where the Church is most active as an organic whole, namely in 
the liturgy. In the Mass it is very clear how the Church wishes to 
emphasize this element of mutual dependence and help. In the less 


"% Tim. 2:5. 
"Rom. 15:30. 
®James 5:16. 
*John 17:9,20. 
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familiar liturgical ceremonies it is equally apparent. In the administra- 
tion of all the sacraments the priest, or bishop, begs the intercession 
of the saints, and exhorts those present in the church, and indeed all 
the faithful, to pray for the recipient. Thus in the ordination of priests 
the bishop addresses the congregation, and through them all the members 
of the Church: “Dearly beloved brethren, let us pray God the Father 
Almighty that He would multiply His heavenly gifts upon these His 
servants whom He has chosen for the charge of the priesthood.” A 
similar prayer, differing very slightly in form, is found in the giving 
of each of the orders down to tonsure. 

What is not sufficiently realized is that the faithful do have a 
share in these less common sacraments as well as in the Mass, and that 
their prayers, whether they advert to the fact or not, are in some 
degree efficacious for the candidates for holy orders, or the children 
who are to be baptized, or the man and woman about to be married. 
In addition their prayers are applied today to all the war intentions 
which the Church has included in the liturgy. They are put into the 
liturgy and not left to private prayer alone. For circumstances now 
combine to make men hate one another, and while the truth of the 
communion of saints, the great Christian family, remains unchanged, it 
stands in grave danger of being lost to the minds of men. Hence its 
functions should be continuously before their eyes, and the duty of 
prayer for fellow men should be put in the first place. This cannot be 
better understood than by careful examination of the spirit of the liturgy. 

The driving force behind the liturgy is the integral unity of the 
faithful. Unity is the spirit which charges the liturgy with its power 
and which makes it the vehicle of Catholic life in the fullest sense of 
the word, with all its social as well as personal applications. Thus the 
communion of saints, which crystallizes this unity, is the link between 
liturgy in the formal sense of the word and the rest of life. It is that 
complementary factor which many theologians have sought in order to 
draw liturgy out of the unreality and obscurity of the museum and 
establish it in its rightful place as a formative power in the Christian 
life. Liturgy can and should exercise great influence on man’s personal 
life through his social life, because “since the liturgy always treats man 
as a whole, . . . it is obvious that its whole tendency makes for a more 
intense unification of man’s moral life.””” This tendency has been called 
the “Vision of the Liturgy”—this ideal of making man in his individual 
nature perfect by making him share more perfectly in the life of the 
Christian family and at the same time making that family more perfect. 

The liturgy naturally unites body and soul in the individual man, 
and at the same time unites individual men in the body of the Church. 


Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., Liturgy and Life, p. 95. 
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That is the Church’s answer to those who accuse her of making 
her members decadent by turning them into mere cogs in the machine, 
it is her answer to the false theories of racial purity and suchlike. Those 
who wish for a finer and healthier individual in the race had better first 
try to create finer and healthier Christians, who will learn to further 
their own individual! well-being through seeking the good of their fel- 
lows. In this way alone can the apparent dilemma be solved, man can 
do his duty to himself in doing his duty to his brothers in Christ. His 
merits are made available to his fellow men and he draws closer to his 
ideal, Christ. In so far as a man is in a state of grace this is necessarily 
true, for St. Thomas tells us that these merits work by the very 
nature of the deeds themselves. 


None the less it is desirable that men should be conscious of this 
fact, for St. Thomas also teaches that these merits can and should be 
applied through the intention of the individual. It is patent that the 
knowledge of the good he can do his fellow men by his prayers and 
virtue is an incentive to the Christian to increase and improve them, 
just as the knowledge that he has an unfailing source of grace in their 
merits is a reason for comfort and encouragement. Yet it is not enough 
for this knowledge to be a mere intellectual appreciation of the terms 
of the dogma; to be fruitful it must be an integral human realization, 
both emotional and intellectual, of the implications of the doctrine. One 
of the most effective and at the same time startling ways of awakening 
ourselves to this fact is to recall that we have, most of us for years, been 
performing externally all the actions symptomatic of a most complete 
Christian social life, that we have had, so to say, all the instruments 
to hand, but, to judge from results, have been unaware of the signifi- 
cance of what we were doing. This might arouse Christians to a more 
conscious and habitual fulfilment of the office of apostles and sufferers 
with Christ. No Christian would think of denying the doctrine of apos- 
tleship with Christ. Yet to admit and even understand the doctrine 
does not mean to realize it in practice; for the practice of Christian 
virtue presupposes not only an intellectual grip of doctrine, but a com- 
plete human understanding and appreciation of the Christian family, a 
thing at once intellectual and emotional, a thing of the whole man. 


Such wisdom, for wisdom it is, is acquired not by books but by 
liturgy, thoughtfully, consciously and deliberately practised. In liturgical 
worship the Christian realizes his potentialities as a member of the Chris- 
tian family: he takes part in the family life with his whole self, body 
and soul. So long as he does this purely as a matter of routine he is work- 
ing only at half pressure, so to say; to be worthy of his fellow citizen- 
ship with the saints he must become conscious of his vocation. He does 
this by continual reflection on the significance of the liturgical actions 
he performs. 
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In other words, the liturgy is there to hand for us if only we will 
use it to become finer members of the Christian family. By our actions 
we worship God with our whole being, and by continued thoughtful 
repetition they will produce those habits of soul which are the distin- 
guishing marks of Christian public spirit—a consciousness of our calling 
as apostles and victims with Christ—of the universality of redemption— 
of our brotherhood with all men—and finally a giving and receiving 
of the fruits of this brotherhood by offering our own merits for our 
fellows and begging their merits for ourselves. Only the practice of such 
Christian citizenship can hope to build out of this world the City of 
God, where the desire of Christ shall be fulfilled: “By this shall all men 
know that you are My disciples, if you have love one for another.”” 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 





Let us haste, let us run, my fellow men—us, who 
are God-loving and God-like images of the Word. Let 
us haste, let us run, let us take His yoke, let us receive 
the good Charioteer of men that He may conduct us to 
immortality. Let us love Christ. He led the colt with its 
parent; and having yoked the team of humanity to 
God, directs His chariot to immortality, hastening clear- 
ly to fulfil, by driving now into heaven, what He shad- 
owed forth before riding into Jerusalem. . . . Let us 
aspire, then, after what is good; let us become God- 
loving men, and obtain the greatest of all things which 
are incapable of being harmed—God and life... . And 
if what belongs to friends be reckoned common prop- 
erty, and man be the friend of God—for through the 
mediation of the Word has he been made such—then 
accordingly all things become man’s, because all things 
are God’s, and the common property of both the friends, 
God and man.—CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Exhorta- 
tion to the Heathen, XII. 


4John 13:35. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THE CATHOLIC FAITH CATECHISM 


mm OM Virgil Michel would have earned the lasting 
} gratitude of the Church in the United States had he 
done nothing else but plan and edit the Christ-Life 
Series in Religion. His interest in religious education 
was supreme, and his knowledge gave him the right 
to talk to his contemporaries. Some of his ‘“Timely Tracts’’ are 
dedicated to this very theme. 

The present writer shares with his great predecessor only 
the keen interest in education and the will to orientate himself 
through the liturgy of the Church. He has, however, no other 
competence in this field and never wrote a book which helped 
Catholic education. 

It is therefore with some apprehension that I venture to write 
of religious education. Yet, I think that the Tracts should not 
entirely neglect this field, even when the great leader is gone. As 
usual, the present Tract is a critical one, in which I try to evalu- 
ate, and to help make up our minds, not in the way of an expert, 
professional writer, but as a commonsense Catholic. 

Nine months ago I wrote an article in the Ecclesiastical 
Review on baptism in our parishes. It was a rather outspoken 
essay. I dared take our good old Baltimore Catechism to task on 
its scarcity of information on baptism. I said I did not like its 
purely negative, legalistic attitude. I said it because I hoped a new 
Catechism would avoid all these things. 

In the meantime I have started instructing my converts with 
the old Catechism’s apparent successor, which is based on Cardi- 
nal Gasparri’s work and which has been edited under the supervi- 
sion of the Catholic University of America. I have before me Book 
Three. I do not know how far it is identical with Cardinal Gas- 
parri’s work. Nor do I know whether it is going to be the official 
catechism for the United States. The following remarks refer to 
its character as a manual for instruction with the definite intention 
of making this book an instrument to teach children living religion 
and of introducing modern methods of assimilation. 
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There are splendid items: above all the simplicity and lucid- 
ity of its definitions and the rational form of its questions and 
answers. No big words of hollow sound! Classes with this book 
will no more resemble the old parrot drilling method. After each 
chapter there is a very interesting collection of problems and topics 
for discussion which help to deepen the pupil’s grasp of the 
whole chapter. 

The best part of the book is its close tie-up with holy Scrip- 
ture, liturgy, and modern intellectual life. Thhe numerous Scripture 
quotations are a great relief to somebody who has always been 
sad at our abominable neglect of the Holy Book. Better than this 
are the discussion problems which directly require reading and 
analysis of whole chapters from the Old and New Testament. 

The same system is used for the liturgy, and there are con- 
stant references to the holy year of the Church and to the missal. 
It is a great joy to see an eager convert getting familiar with his 
bulky missal through the very use of his Catechism. The liturgical 
movement should congratulate Father Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and Sis- 
ter Brendan, I.H.M. 

But steady, father and sister, I am not yet through with it! 
This was all a sugar-coating for the pill which I am going to 
administer now. I hope I will say it in a nice way. It has to be 
said in public, because the book is now a public affair. 

Where did this good book get its abominable illustrations? 
They are obviously photographs of clay models. I wish Eric Gill 
were here to tell us that you cannot illustrate print by photograph- 
ing mediocre clay compositions. Any good manual of printing 
will tell you this. A poor reproduction of a poor picture of a 
great reality is always a cheap-looking thing. Those clay models 
will not stand good clay criticism; how can they stand criticism 
of printer’s craftsmanship? Who did the Gibson-girl angel on 
page 16? I think the exterior of a book is important, especially 
if it is supposed to fill the minds of people who work out a new 
world of invisibilia. If no modern artist had been available—what 
about Philip Hagreen, Adé Bethune, Alfonso Ossorio, Joan Cun- 
ningham, and others?—-why not at least give reproductions of 
recognized religious masterpieces? 
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And now for the liturgical grill. For years we have been trying 
to eradicate the old myth that the catacombs ever served as under- 
ground churches, persecution shelters. Archeology has blasted this 
pious legend. I remember my different professors of archeology 
pointing out to us in Rome the impossibility of having ‘‘congre- 
gations’ in narrow mole alleys, six to ten feet high, three feet 
wide, with no light, no ventilation, and with decaying bodies on 
four to six barely walled shelves to right and left. Apart from 
small congregations in the very small chapels of underground 
mausolea, no parish or diocese could celebrate in these narrow pas- 
sages. They would have been police traps anyhow! So why indi- 
cate such a usage to our students? I think it is important to do 
away with this idea, because it is not true. 


Another myth we have tried to relegate to forgetfulness is 
the “third part of the Church year.’’ The Sundays after Pentecost 
belong to the Easter cycle just as the Sundays after Epiphany 
belong to the Advent or Christmas cycle. The organic unity of 
both parts and the wonderful transitions should not be torn by 
arbitrary new divisions. We either deny any such grouping, and 
then we have dozens of incoherent entities, or we have the large 
and the small cycle, commonly named after their major feast, 
Christmas and Easter cycle. There is no liturgical justification for 
a third part, for which there is not even a common denominator 
if we sever it from Easter. Certainly these Sundays have nothing 
to do with the comparatively recent feast of the Blessed Trinity! 

The treatment of the offertory may likewise cause misappre- 
hension. Answer 126 states: ‘In the Offertory of the Mass we 
offer to God gifts of bread and wine, which are to become the 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ.’’ If the authors were led to make 
this response by the words of the offertory prayers, they must 
surely have heard that the terms used therein are “‘proleptic’’ or 
anticipatory. We certainly do not call the unconsecrated host itself 
“‘hanc immaculatam hostiam.” Unless we keep this in mind, there 
is danger of introducing a ‘‘second sacrifice,’ one of the Old Testa- 
ment type, besides the One instituted by Christ. In the offertory 
of the Mass, rather than make a separate offering, we prepare the 
gifts and our minds for the offering at the Consecration. Bread 
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and wine are not gifts in their own right, but elements for the 
Gift, Jesus Christ. 

I also think that question 104 is not well enough coor- 
dinated. Certainly Christ gave us the holy Eucharist, first, as a 
sacrifice, and second, as a “‘food.’’ But this includes part four of 
the answer: viaticum. Part three of the answer, ‘‘to live among us, 
on our altars,” is not on the same level of significance. Neither the 
words of Christ, nor the rite of the Mass, nor history indicates any 
kind of equality with one and two. The “‘dwelling’’ is a lawful 
deduction and a point which has been emphasized since the late 
Middle Ages. It is a corollary and does not belong in the body of 
the answer. That is important too. It affects our piety and our 
future attitude towards Mass and Communion. 


Finally, I wonder if it is educationally advisable to encourage 
our popular tendency of appointing patrons for all sorts of 
things, like lost articles, proper partner in marriage, success in 
business, a good job, victory in a game, virtue of purity? Of course 
it’s all right, it is not heretical, it is the practice, Rome tolerates 
it, missionaries and retreat masters encourage it—but is it desir- 
able to atomize heaven and assign petty jobs to different saints? 
It is certainly not edifying for converts (p. 94, No. 11). Or 
what about the “‘holy priest’’ and his advice on p. 163 (No. 25)? 
Hail Marys used thus mechanically help destroy a man’s, and cer- 
tainly a child’s, sense for the immediate meaning of a prayer. All 
these quite specific intentions for priestly vocations, for the call 
to marriage or virginity and for the teachers can be well included 
in one good prayer, Hail Mary or otherwise. Why this quantity? 
A professor of moral theology said to me the other day: ““When- 
ever ‘numbers’ are emphasized, superstition lurks around the cor- 


” 


ner. 

If we could have the new edition a bit revised, the Catechism 
would be ideal. As a matter of fact, it is already a splendid means 
of instruction and leaves all similar efforts miles behind. 


s. A. GR. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR It is not surprising that promptly upon the heels 
READERS of the liturgical movement there follows a biblical 
movement. Nor is it surprising that the two pon- 
tiffs who have given biblical study a new impetus within the last 
fifty years, should bestow their warmest support on a nascent 
liturgical revival. For was it not from Leo XIII that his successor 
Pius X borrowed his motto: “Jnstaurare omnia in Christo’? The 
scholarly Leo XIII felt that rnodern currents of erroneous thought 
call for a sound understanding of revealed truth to offset and 
expose the ‘‘persuasive words of human wisdom” (1 Cor. 2:4); 
and the saintly shepherd of souls Pius X could tell us: ‘““The gos- 
pels are everybody's book and for everybody: I have lived among 
the people, I know their tastes and needs’’ (Dec. 2, 1903). Upon 
the publication of a new popular edition of the New Testament, 
whilst he was still patriarch of Venice, he distributed five thousand 
copies at his personal expense. He knew what they needed. 

Ours is a reading age, yet the Book of Books is too little read. 
Even Catholic literature reflects this ignorance. Educated lay Cath- 
olics ordinarily receive mere morsels and snatches of the wisdom 
of the Scriptures and consequently fail to appreciate the organic 
body of divine truth presented in the pages of the Old and the 
New Testaments. With a growing interest and participation in 
the Church’s liturgy our Catholic public becomes more aware of a 
difficulty in understanding many of the biblical passages that 
form the staple of liturgical prayer and instruction. How can this 
be remedied? 

Of course, it is the task of the clergy, in the first place, to 
explain the word of God to the people, that they may in turn 
defend their faith and “‘satisfy everyone that asketh you a reason 
of that hope which is in you”’ (1 Pet. 3:15), and may be able to 
say to the opponents: ‘You err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor 
the power of God” (Mt. 22:29). Every priest must realize with 
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St. Paul the grace that ‘‘is now made manifest by the illumination 
of our Savior Jesus Christ, who hath destroyed death, and brought 
to light life and incorruption by the gospel: wherein I am ap- 
pointed a preacher, and an apostle and teacher” (2 Tim. 1:10f.). 
For the reading public however, this task of the priest would be 
simplified if a clear and attractive translation of the Bible, with 
sufficiently adequate explanations, were available. Teachers of reli- 
gion and promoters of the liturgy sensed this keenly and created 
a demand for a new English version. 

To the national Confraternity of Christian Doctrine goes the 
credit of having inaugurated plans to meet the demand. Under 
its auspices the Catholic Biblical Association of America was 
founded, with the immediate scope of preparing a new English 
version of the official Vulgate text. The first-fruits of this vast 
undertaking is the newly revised Challoner-Rheims New Testa- 
ment. We are told that ‘‘some five years and the combined effort 
of upwards of thirty trained Scripture students have gone into 
the making of this version.’’ Every reason to feel assured of its 
excellence both as to style and accuracy. Catholics of the English 
speaking world will accord the first or the Confraternity Edition 
an eager and warm welcome. This volume contains close to 800 
pages (including glossary and maps), 514 by 74 inches, bound 
in flexible imitation leather. Distribution is made by the National 
New Testament Committee, 141 East 65th Street, New York 
City. The Sunday Epistles and Gospels, with exegetical notes, are 
published in a separate volume by William H. Sadlier, Inc. 

We heartily join the editors in their hope “that the New Tes- 
tament may prove to be the blessing that was intended when the 
revision was first undertaken.”’ 





Oo 
A RURAL APPROACH TO THE LITURGY 


We have only begun to penetrate the surface of liturgical 
possibilities in this rural part of west central Illinois. St. Joseph’s 
parish is one of two Catholic parishes in Mt. Sterling, Illinois, and 
they the only two in Brown County. St. Joseph’s is the smaller in 
size of material buildings and in membership. Its people are pre- 
dominantly of German descent. Four hundred fifty baptized souls 
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make up the total membership; and this number includes those 
whom the liturgical revival in the parish has yet to bring back 
to at least an Easter Communion status. One fourth of St. Joseph's 
parishioners live within the city limits, while the other three 
fourths are farmers, who travel to Mass from one to twenty miles 
over roads for the most part hilly, narrow, and, on occasion, 
muddy. According to the 1940 census, Mt. Sterling has a popula- 
tion of 2,143. With this you have the setting for the liturgical life 
which this parish lives, after only one year of decided effort along 
liturgical lines. 


Because we realize that any life must have proper nourish- 
ment, we began our liturgical life with the promotion of frequent 
Communion. At the end of the first year of liturgical revival, holy 
Communion is distributed at the rate of 18,000 a year, a pitifully 
small number, yet a number three times what it was a year ago. 
Daily communicants are slowly increasing in number, as real or 
imaginary obstacles are removed. Anyone is considered a daily 
communicant who receives at least five times a week. With all 
hearts centered on their parish “‘shrine,’’ the tabernacle, the obliga- 
tion of Sunday Mass becomes a pleasure, and week day Mass finds 
many devout offerers. Communions and Masses, whether weekly 
or daily, and the hour spent before the tabernacle “‘shrine’’ each 
week by the parishioners to form a perpetual adoration set up 
during the day hours, these take the place of perpetual novenas in 
St. Joseph’s parochial life. The pastor’s place in the schedule of 
perpetual adoration for the day hours (6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.), 
is 6:00 a.m. to 8:15 a.m., during which time he distributes holy 
Communion every half hour and during the 7:30 Mass. Outside 
of the scheduled hours, holy Communion is distributed at any time 
day or night upon request. Confession facilities are equally gener- 
ous; besides the usual Saturday afternoon and evening confession 
periods, the eves of devotional and holydays, and before and after 
all Masses, Sundays or week days, confessions are also heard at 
any time between 6:00 and 8:15 each morning, and at any other 
time day or night upon request. 

Loving the Mass, it was a comparatively easy task to intro- 
duce the dialog Mass; and so low Mass, with server alone respond- 
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ing, is a thing of the past in the parish. All Masses are either high 
Masses or dialog Masses. Father Stedman’s My Sunday Missal and 
Manual (250 missals are in circulation in the parish), is the 
text book for the dialog Mass. Former altar servers and High 
School students were urged to brush up on their Latin to form a 
hurried nucleus for ‘‘putting over’’ the dialog Mass, and there are 
on record several remarkable examples of the swiftness with which 
untrained men and women mastered the “impossible tongue.” 


The musical life of the parish truly follows liturgical lines, 
having been placed therein by the Rev. Norbert Gertken, O.S.B., 
of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., who, during the month 
of October, 1940, conducted what he styled a musical mission in 
the parish. All music is now ‘‘white listed,” and while Gregorian 
chant predominates, the choir of thirty-two voices does not snub 
good sacred polyphony. The congregation as a whole keeps to 
chant. They sing hymns in season and the Benediction hymns, 
make all the responses at high Mass, and have mastered to date 
the Kyrie and Gloria of Mass XI, Orbis Factor, and Credo III. 


Every procession suggested by the liturgy is carried out, al- 
though we have no parochial school. For example, for the Candle- 
mas Day procession, the altar boys (who, by the way, meet weekly 
for training), and the officers in the church organizations, and the 
trustees of the parish, represent the parish in the formal reception 
of the candles at the Communion table, and later in the procession. 
A boy was assigned to light their candles at the proper times 
during the Mass. And so with other processions: Palm Sunday, 
Rogation Days, all of them. 

Rogation Days are very appropriately observed in a rural 
parish such as ours. Ember Day Masses are always read or sung, 
the text of the proper being read in English for the benefit of those 
not having a daily missal. 

We have also had a Holy Innocents program in connection 
with our Sunday afternoon Benediction service (no Vespers or 
Compline yet), a New Year’s Eve watch at midnight (in the 
church) and so on. During Lent we had a daily morning homily 
with the Roman stations instead of the weekly St. Joseph’s church 
stations. Furthermore every day that the Ordo will permit, the 
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Mass of the season is read; outside of Lent and Advent, that of the 
preceding Sunday. There is never a ‘‘black’’ Mass offered except 
on the occasion of a funeral. 

Homes are blessed, sacramentals encouraged, family life 
stressed. Study clubs are not wanting, each with a particular objec- 
tive. The Mission Circle, women only, has ‘‘adopted’’ a mission. 
The Apostolate, men and women converts, sponsor lectures for 
non-Catholics, religious advertising, and other religious informa- 
tive projects. The Liturgical Forum, composed of men, study the 
Mass, learn Latin, practice singing. We move liturgically on, and 
with the continued response of these good rural people, we are 
expecting greater happenings in the future. A liturgical mission is 
in the offing (October, 1941). Father Norbert will return for 
three weeks next fall. 

And so with the rest. But the people like it. 


(REV.) ERNEST A. BURTLE 
Mt. Sterling, Il. 





o 
THE PSALMS OF MONDAY PRIME 


PsaLM 23: ASCENT TO SION 


Regard this psalm as a processional and its explanation becomes very 
easy. As the festive train begins its ascent to the temple, God’s absolute 
dominion over all creation is joyously acknowledged. Then a chanter 
reflecting upon the excellence of the Lord over against his own unwor- 
thiness and that of his fellow-men cries out: ““Who shall ascend into the 
mountain of the Lord or stand in His holy place?” The reply fills the 
interval until the temple’s sacred gates are reached. The leader of the 
procession then calls to the priests and their attendants within to open 
the gates for their entrance. An inspiring dialog between the two groups 
ensues, while the King of glory, perhaps represented by the Ark of tlie 
Covenant itself, enters His royal abode. 

Vv. 1-2: Overture. 

V. 2: “He hath founded it upon the seas and . . . upon the rivers” 

—an instance of the quaint cosmogonies prevalent in ancient times. 
Vv. 3-6: In festal procession. 

V. 3: Our thoughts may dwell upon the Christian sanctuary and 

its Holy of Holies, the altar—Christ. 

V. 4: “... taken his soul in vain,” or more simply: “... hath not 

desired vanities.” 

Vv. 7-10: Antiphonal chant at the temple gates. 
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PsaLM 18: Gop’s GLory RESPLENDENT IN THE HEAVENS AND IN THE 
Law 
Our understanding of this psalm is greatly aided by the division 
given in the breviary. How the two strophes differ in style, metre and 
argument is evident upon first reading. In idyllic fashion the first voices 
God’s splendor as revealed in the heavens; the second is a meditation 
upon God’s glory and goodness as reflected in the Law. The dissimilarities 
of theme and of style together with the abrupt transition between its 
component sections have occasioned the opinion that this psalm is a syn- 
thesis from two different authors. Nevertheless the common and more 
probable view still ascribes the entire composition to the royal psalmist, 
David. 
Vv. 1-7: The heavens heralding God’s glory. 
The glory of God as shown to men by the heavens (V. 1) is a song 
that is being chanted continuously, from day to day, from night to 
night (V. 2); it is a song with words since it can be heard by all, 
yet for this very reason that it can be understood by all it is not 
uttered in an audible tongue (V. 3); this inaudible sound is one that 
penetrates, one that rings loudly enough to be heard even unto the 
ends of the world (V. 4). Since the sun is the firmament’s greatest 
glory, God has selected it in a special way as His tabernacle (V. 5); 
its rising in the full splendor of an Oriental dawn, its stately passage 
over the high heavens, its majestic setting in the distant deeps of 
the Mediterranean impressed the psalmist very strongly; he could 
find no better figure for his thoughts than that of the bridegroom 
appearing at the door of his chamber, advancing in giant strides 
across the circuit of the sky, searching all with a penetrating glance. 


Vv. 8-16: An encomium upon the Law. 
° 





LITURGICAL Monsignor Hellriegel’s articles, according to all 
BRIEFS reports, are stirring up more interest, and also some 
controversy, every month. To our knowledge, no 
other liturgical periodical here or abroad has ever published as sys- 
tematic an attempt to translate the Church year into practical terms 
for parochial life and worship. Letters from bishops as well as 
priests have asked that the series be made available in booklet 
form later on. We shall be happy to carry out the suggestion as 
soon as the year is completed, for we realize how necessary it is 
for the liturgical movement to restore the Church year as “‘the 
normal school of growth in Christian sanctity.” 
Contemporary documents reveal to what a large extent dur- 
ing the ages of faith the daily life of Christians, their traditions 
and customs, were bound up with the ecclesiastical calendar. Simi- 
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larly, those who have read Sigrid Undset’s historically authentic 
Kristin Lavransdatter will recall how saints’ days and liturgical 
seasons gave to the daily routine of life a distinctly Christian com- 
plexion that contrasts sharply with our profane workaday exist- 
ence. 


We hope our readers will enjoy, in this connection, as much 
as did we ourselves, a paragraph from Essays on Liturgiology and 
Church History by the Rev. J. M. Neale, an Anglican scholar of 
the middle of the last century. His chief title to fame are his felici- 
tous translations of liturgical hymns from the Greek and Latin; 
but his historical essays on the liturgy are likewise noteworthy, 
and, as the quotation illustrates, written in a delightful style. 


It would be an inquiry, equally curious and profitable, which 
should investigate that which we may call the domestic influence of 
the Mediaeval Church. How ecclesiastical festivals became seasons of 
home enjoyment; how holy days were turned into holidays; how the 
Church’s children learnt, in private life, to think and to speak in the 
Church’s way; how, ascending higher, the powers of this world, the 
governors of the state, fell almost unconsciously into the times and 
the seasons of her who is not of this world; how, for example, sher- 
iffs were pricked on the morrow of S. Martin; how lawyers reckoned 
by Hilary or Trinity term; how every class was subject to the same 
moulding influence; how boys went a Miédlenting, and peasants 
hunted the wren on S. Stephen’s day, and kings held their Maundy. 
Merchants, over their ledgers, spoke the language, at least, of reli- 
gion; till very lately, bills of lading always commenced with the 
words “I, A. B., do send greeting in the Lord God everlasting”; nor 
are the formulae quite obsolete, “The ship C. whereof D. E. under 
God is master’; nor yet that, “To sail with the first fair wind that 
God shall send.” Gems were invested with a thousand mystical signi- 
fications in the eyes of the jeweller; the country simpler had his Lent 
Lilies, his Herb Trinity, his Our Lord and Lady, his Alleluia Flower, 
his Star of Bethlehem. Children began their Alphabet with a Cris- 
cross; countrymen saw in the ass the token of our Lord’s entry into 
Jerusalem; suicides were buried in a cross way. It was the same 
influence always and everywhere at work; sometimes beautifully, 
sometimes amusingly, sometimes extravagantly, but always most 
really. The Church, whatever her language, was herself vernacular 
(p. 508 f.). 


The second congress of the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students was held in Washington, D. C., April 14 and 
15. The theme: ‘The Social Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII and 
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Pope Pius XI.’’ The Federation’s liturgical committee, with head- 
quarters at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., was repre- 
sented by Mr. Thomas Cassidy, who conducted a panel discussion 
on ways of promoting more active participation of student bodies 
in the Church’s worship. 


The convention showed that there is a good interest among 
Catholic college students in actively practicing principles they learn, 
but it is still a young organization. With further clarification of 
aims and purposes, and a firmer realization of the necessity of 
focussing all activity around the Christ-life, the group should 
become the most articulate and helpful of all such organizations. 
Slightly disappointing was the lack of any clear-cut knowledge or 
application of the liturgy to whatever programs were suggested, 
and as yet many don’t seem to be able to crystallize their action 
into a positive expression by the living mystical body. But the 
interest, the good will, the obvious high quality of the delegates, 
directors, and officers showed that such spirit will ultimately pro- 
duce a vigorous and devoted Catholic organization. 


Without doubt, the most important single element in ensur- 
ing a permanent and deep-rooted liturgical restoration is the litur- 
gical training of seminarians. Last year we had occasion to rejoice 
over the remarkable increase of seminarians’ subscriptions to ORATE 
FRATRES: from several major seminaries we received group sub- 
scriptions of more than fifty. The increase has not been so specta- 
cular this year, but it has been constant. Several other signs, how- 
ever, have come to our notice recently, which give cause for optim- 
ism. Liturgical discussion clubs are functioning successfully in a 
growing number of instances. A striking example of their efficiency 
and high quality is the Speculum Liturgicum, a mimeographed 
brochure containing the papers read at the Liturgy Club of St. 
Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. The same group sponsored 
a public symposium on Holy Orders at the Seminary, March 3 Ist, 
attended both by faculty members and students. 

Another project which has decided possibilities is being car- 
ried out at the Seminary of Our Lady of the Lake, Mundelein, III. 
A weekly bulletin, explaining the liturgy of the week and illus- 
trated by symbolical designs, is issued by a group of theological 
students, and is meeting with general favor. This seems an excellent 
way of reaching all the seminarians, and is useful in supplementing 
the work of the study clubs, which by their nature are confined 
to limited groups. At the same time, it offers a good opportunity 
for the seminarians to gain a proficiency in ‘“‘translating’’ and 
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popularizing the spiritual message of the Church year which will 
stand them in good stead after ordination. 


Our own Father Roger Schoenbechler, for many years a 
member of the O. F. editorial staff and author of many a rousing 
article and editorial comment, has with his usual practical enthu- 
siasm been liturgically active in his new position as chaplain of 
the Newman Foundation, Illinois University, Champaign, Ill. At 
present, all the students assisting at the Sunday high Mass, about 
nine hundred, congregationally sing the responses, the Kyrie, Sanc- 
tus and Agnus Dei (Mass XI). The Gloria and Credo are being 
practiced, and will be sung at Mass in the near future. The choir, 
or schola, is composed entirely of students, and has acquired con- 
siderable skill in singing the proper from the Liber Usualis for 
every Sunday. During the latter part of Lent, it presented a pro- 
gram of liturgical music (Ambrosian chants, Gregorian chants, 
classical polyphony), concluding with Benediction, which was 
well attended and which stimulated much interest in the Church’s 
music, particularly among members of the University’s music 
faculty. 


For the seventh consecutive year, the Pius X Schola of St. 
Agnes Academy, Houston, Tex., sponsored a Liturgical Day, on 
March 23. In former years the program consisted principally of 
liturgical music. This year, the day began with high Mass, at 
which children from six parochial schools actively assisted, and 
the Schola sang the proper. In the afternoon, after an introductory 
address on ‘“The Historical Side of the Liturgy,’’ by Father John 
Cassata, Compline was chanted by all present. Several church 
choirs combined in singing liturgical chants to conclude the Day. 


With the development of Catholic Action, there has arisen a 
growing appreciation of the “‘diaconal”’ role of the laity in modern 
parish life. As Dom Damasus Winzen expressed it (O. F., XIV, 
p. 389f.): “It may prove impractical to restore the traditional 
function of the deacon, although the old complaint of St. Peter, 
which was the reason for instituting the deaconate—‘We are not 
sent to serve the tables’-—<an be heard from the lips of many a 
conscientious priest who finds himself entangled in all kinds of 
social activities, keeping him away from urgent spiritual tasks. 
But the principle which the Church followed in establishing the 
deaconate could be realized even today.’’ A similar plea was voiced 
in America by Father Orchard shortly after. And since there is no 
question of actual ordination, the same argumentation holds good 
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for the lay-women’s “‘diaconal’’ activity in the parish. As a matter 
of fact, we have in this country several organizations of women 
(Nardines, Parish Helpers, etc.) who assist the pastor by social 
work of both a spiritual and material nature. To all intents and 
purposes, they are the modern equivalents of the deaconesses of an 
earlier age. 

The London Tablet recently described a similar development 
in Germany. The movement will acquire added impetus and signi- 
ficance, the more the government puts hindrances in the way of 
the full social exercise of the clergy’s functions. Noteworthy above 
all, is the thorough theological and spiritual-liturgical training 
being given to these women. Perhaps we in America might do 
well to lay more stress on this aspect, particularly in regard to our 
Sisters, who after all are the Church’s “‘deaconesses’’ par excellence. 
If ‘‘theology for the laity’’ is becoming an accepted slogan, “‘theolo- 
gy for the Sisters’’ deserves even more consideration. 


There is in Germany a development of Catholic Action that is 
unique. It is the Gemeindehelferin, or parish female assistant—a paid 
profession for women, which obliges them to assist the priest in so 
far as possible in all parochial duties and activities. It began some 
fifteen years ago, when a German priest found it necessary to em- 
ploy a secretary to assist him in his writing and book-keeping, and 
instruction of converts. Now there are over 400 Gemeindchelferin, 
properly trained and qualified, at work in Germany. 

The Gemeindehelferin are not selected at will or in arbitrary 
fashion. The profession is one that is treated as a definite vocation, 
and for which one must undergo a definite training. This training 
takes two years at a special school in Freiburg-im-Breisgau. Here 
moral training gets first place, and great attention is given to the de- 
velopment of character, and the training of the candidates in habits 
of piety. The studies also include courses in dogmatic and moral 
theology, liturgy, church music and catechetical instruction. A few 
months are specially devoted to practical training in parish and social 
welfare work. At the completion of the course, there is an examina- 
tion in all the work of the course before the bishop. 

In general the work of the Gemeindehelferin is to assist the 
priest in all his parochial duties in so far as they can. One very 
important branch of their work is the religious instruction of chil- 
dren, which because of government regulations must be conducted 
outside of school. House visiting and recalling lapsed Catholics to 
their duties is their most important work. 


A record attendance of close to five hundred people filled 
Keating Hall, Fordham University, for the Third Annual Con- 
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ference on Oriental Rites. The subject of the Conference was the 
Maronite Rite. Next day, a large congregation gathered in the 
University Chapel to assist at the solemn pontifical Liturgy cele- 
brated in that rite by the American Representative of the Maronite 
Patriarch, the Rt. Rev. Chor-Bishop el-Douaihy, of the Church 
of Our Lady of the Cedars of Lebanon, Boston. 

Papers were read on ‘“The Historical and Geographical Set- 
ting of the Maronites,’’ ““The Orthodoxy of the Maronites during 
the Christological Controversies,’’ ‘“The Administration of the 
Sacraments and the Celebration of the Liturgy.’ 

The steady growth of the Conference from year to year, 
and the increasing interest and support it meets with from the 
clergy of the Latin rite, give every reason for hope that a new era 
of fraternal cooperation and understanding between Western and 
Oriental Catholics in America is dawning. Another indication of 
this welcome change is the recent publicity our diocesan papers 
gave to the projected Benedictine community of Byzantine rite, 
which St. Procopius’ Abbey of Lisle, IIl., is sponsoring. May God 
prosper this spirit of unity among Catholics of whatever rite (and 
nation)! We, at least, must see to it that our own consciences are 
clean before we lament the tidal wave of division and hate that is 
threatening to overwhelm whatever remains of Christian civiliza- 
tion. 


A practical aid to pastors in teaching acolytes to say their 
altar prayers distinctly and correctly is the double-faced twelve- 
inch phonograph record issued by Defenders of the Faith, Concep- 
tion, Mo. The recording is very clear, and the pace, while brisk, is 
unhurried and edifying. A conscientious attempt was made to 
observe the Italian pronunciation of the vowels, but purist critics 
will still have reason to raise questioning eyebrows occasionally at 
the servers’ ‘‘o”’ and “‘e.’”” The price, three dollars, seems excessive; 
but perhaps a good sale will enable the publishers to reduce it later 
on. 


Catholic Opinion, the principal Jesuit periodical in Jamaica, 
has been carrying a series of first-rate popular articles on the liturgy, 
chiefly from the pen of Rev. John P. Sullivan, S.J. His style recalls 
that of Father Ellard in Men at Work at Worship. Some typical 
titles: “‘Socialism in the Mass? What Next?’’ “‘Mass Movies. Si- 
lents? No. Talkies!’’ The editorial ‘““Who’s Who’’ states that 
Father Sullivan has succeeded in introducing the ‘‘people’s Mass”’ 
(dialog Mass) in many of the Kingston parishes and in various 
parts of the island through his work with the sodalities, 
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The Catholic School Press Association is sponsoring a college 
essay contest on the subject: ‘‘How Can the Catholic College Mag- 
azine and Newspaper Awaken Interest in the Liturgy?’’ Prizes of 
$25.00 and $10.00 are being offered. The essays should be approx- 
imately 1200 words in length, and the deadline is May 15. Ad- 
dress: English Department, Rosary College, River Forest, III. 


The most touching letter to reach us in many a month arrived 
recently from California: ‘I would like to pray Compline, but 
since I am unable to send you money for the booklet, am enclosing 
a little piece of handwork—a handkerchief case of droll cross-stitch 
pattern, and hope you will accept it as payment. Since I am a 
patient in a sanatorium and cannot attend church regularly, I am 
sure I will appreciate praying with the Church all the more.”’ 

The little bag was somewhat too dainty and small for mascu- 
line handkerchiefs, but it serves admirably for a decoration (and 
a salutary reminder of obligations!) on the editorial desk. 


An anonymous writer in Magnificat (Vol. 2,.No. 10), organ 
of the English ‘‘League of the Divine Office,’’ has a few things to 
say about ‘‘Liturgy for the Unlettered” and about the liturgy’s 
attitude toward war and peace in particular. ‘“The liturgy never 
lets us forget why we want war to end. In the collect of the Mass 
in Time of War we pray that the fierce power of the enemy may 
be broken that we may praise God with unceasing thanksgiving. 
Peace must be a thing in which, liberated from the hindrances of 
war, we may let our souls go freely out to God in praise and 
thanksgiving. We pray for the end of the war that we may wor- 
ship God more perfectly. In the postcommunion of the same Mass 
in a striking phrase we pray that we may use the peace given us 
‘ad remedia correctionis.’ Whatever that concise phrase may mean 
we can see in it two things. Peace is an opportunity for the tran- 
quil cultivation of our souls, the correction of faults. But also I 
think it may refer to the correction of such faults as have caused 
the war. In other words, the sort of peace we make is referred to 
and in that peace the roots of the disorders must be removed, there 
must be peace with justice and charity. Opus justitiae pax.”’ In 
America we still have peace of a sort, in which to redeem the time 
ad remedia correctionis. 


Trimmings:—An anonymous writer, reviewing a new mis- 
sal: “‘By some blunder in taste, there are a few illustrations. Every- 
one should know by now that liturgical pictorial art is dead” 
(Blackfriars) . 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
WHAT CAN BE DONE AND IS DONE—IN MISSION LANDS 


To the Editor:—On my recent visit to the Bahama Islands, where I 
assisted at the golden jubilee celebration of a confrere and classmate, the 
veteran Bahaman missionary, Father Gabriel Roerig, O.S.B., I had the 
deep satisfaction of witnessing a greater realization of the ideals of the 
liturgical movement than I had thought possible in our age—and cer- 
tainly greater than any realization of which I know among the more 
favored congregations of our own country. I hope that a brief description 
of my experiences will interest readers of ORATE FratREs, and will serve 
as an incentive to them, as it did for me, to renewed efforts in their own 
spheres of action. 


Attendance at Mass in any of the mission chapels is like a revelation: 
the many intervening centuries disappear, and one is transported to the 
early ages when priest and people were one in spirit and action in offering 
the common Sacrifice and singing the praises of God. The people take 
an active part in every Mass. If a low Mass, it is invariably a Missa Reci- 
tata; and the manner in which these simple, poor folk, some of them 
illiterate, recite the resonant Latin phrases is movingly edifying—and 
amazing! I remember one morning when I celebrated the six o’clock Mass. 
It was cold and rainy, and consequently only about three or four natives 
were present—for they are a sunshine-loving people, and unpleasant 
weather always causes them to remain, miserable and shivering, in their 
poor dwellings. In the circumstances, I did not think of a Missa Recitata, 
and therefore started the prayers at the foot of the altar in a low voice. 
But even these few would not be denied their privilege of active assistance. 
They answered heartily their “Ad Deum qui laetificat ... ,” and so on, 
throughout the Mass, making up in volume what they lacked in numbers. 


In high Masses, likewise, the entire congregation joins with a will 
in singing the responses and the ordinary in Gregorian. The proper is 
usually recited recto tono, except in one or other of the churches in 
Nassau, which are able to have better trained choirs. These negroes love 
to sing; above all, they love to sing to God, and their simple fervor is 
thrilling to an “outsider.” 


I had occasion to attend only one solemn Mass, the jubilee Mass, in 
the Cathedral of Nassau. There was a vested choir of 94 men and boys, 
assembled from the various churches of the city. I have never heard chant 
sung more beautifully and spontaneously. It was an inspiration I shall 
never forget. And the joyous pride they took in their task! Even the 
smallest boy in the choir was quite unabashed at the bishops and all the 
dignitaries and clergy present in the sanctuary. It was his business to 
sing, and sing he did, his eyes glowing, and his heart no doubt as wide- 
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open as his mouth. The congregation, of course, took care of the ordi- 
nary.—It may be of interest to add that one of the working men at the 
Priory is choir director. 

The same evening (Sunday) I attended Vespers at St. Joseph’s 
Church of which Father Cornelius is pastor. (The church was built 
through the generosity of Bishop Joseph F. Busch of St. Cloud, and 
named in his honor.) The vested choir entered in solemn procession. The 
Hour was chanted in English, choir and congregation alternating in the 
psalms and the hymn; the celebrant does not officiate in cope during 
such a vernacular service. Again, it was a page from the early ages 
of faith and fervor. The Fathers told me that the negroes are very fond 
of the psalms, and welcome every opportunity to sing or recite them. 
In one of the chapels, the congregation assembles before Mass to recite 
the “psalms of preparation” (which they have in English, in mimeo- 
graphed booklets); and they always stay after Mass to recite in common 
the Benedicite canticle of thanksgiving. 

Another fine feature which I noticed was that not only children, 
but adults too serve at the altar, and are very proud of their privilege. 

But I think I have said enough to justify the initial enthusiasm of 
this letter, and to substantiate my praise of the splendid work being 
done by the zealous missionaries of the Bahamas. Perhaps the good and 
simple native folk of these islands too were in the mind of our Lord 
when He said: “Ex ore infantium ...”; and perhaps also we in our more 
developed parishes have a lesson to learn from these “little ones.” 


Fraternally in Christ, 
(Rev.) Luke Fink, O.S.B. 
Albany, Minn. 


(Eprroriat Note: Shortly after this letter arrived, there came an- 
other, from a missionary on another West Indies island, further south, 
which provides an interesting study in contrast: “Our spiritual interests 
and those of the people with whom we work are not yet up to the stage 
where they can benefit by the liturgy. It is a sorry admission for me to 
make, for I used to be much of a zealot about the liturgical movement— 
and still am for that matter; but the whole thing does not seem to be so 
feasible down here.” ) 


“PROPER APOSTOLATE” 


To the Editor:—I was happy to receive the new edition of Marriage in 
Christ. Ever since the first edition appeared, we have made it a rule to 
give a copy to all Marygrove alumnae who were being married. We also 
send the rite of baptism, The Gift of Life, to the mothers of new babies, 
and a copy of God’s Healing to friends of the Sisters and the alumnae 
when there is reason for doing so. The latter booklet should be in every 
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Catholic home along with a sick call set, and I have been “talking it up” 
to Catholic doctors and nurses as a very proper apostolate for their pro- 
fession. I don’t know that I have gotten very far with this, but Marriage 
in Christ and The Gift of Life is a well-established custom here, and we 
have been instrumental in introducing it, I think, to a few other col- 
leges. . . . 
Sincerely in Christ, 
SisTER Mary JUDITH 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Mich. 


(Eprroriat Note: Another good use to which Marriage in Christ 
may be put was suggested to us by a recently married layman, who in- 
cluded a copy with the marriage announcements and invitations. He was 
particularly glad of the opportunity to get the booklet into the hands of 
his non-Catholic friends, “to give them something to think about” in 
regard to the Church’s profound concern for this sacrament.) 


oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHANTS OF THE VATICAN GRADUAL. By Dom Dominic Johner. 
Translated by Monks of St. John’s Abbey. St. John’s Abbey Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn. 1940. Pp. xiv-500. Cloth, $4.00. 

Henceforth American choirmasters and students of sacred music will 
bless the name of Dom Johner as their German-speaking colleagues have 
been doing for some years. For The Chants of the Vatican Gradual is a 
real boon to those who make the interpretation of the Mass chants a 
serious study, and to all those many others who wish to sing them wisely 
and well. Dom Johner analyzes the variable chants of all Sundays, princi- 
pal ferias, and feasts of higher rank, with a view to their being sung 
artistically and devoutly. His book will help many attain the ideal of 
real sung prayer. 





D. R. K. 


HAPPINESS IN MARRIAGE. By J. Leo McGovern and R. H. D. Laverty. B. 

Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1940. Pp. 106. Boards, $.90. 

This is precisely the sort of book many of those who are married or 
about to be married have been looking for. Very competently co-authored 
by a priest and a doctor, it offers in comparatively few pages much sage 
information and counsel on not a few aspects of matrimonial life. Happi- 
ness in Marriage is not a theoretical or philosophical disquisition on ways 
and means of attaining that goal, nor is it an attempt to present a 
complete treatise on marriage, but the authors intended rather “to pro- 


duce a practical handbook wherein will be described . . . the dignity of 
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the married state and some of its problems” (foreword). In the reviewer’s 
opinion, they have succeeded admirably in their purpose. It is remark- 
able how well the individual chapters written by the priest and by the 
doctor coordinate to form a logical whole. We were happy to note, inci- 
dentally, that, besides giving instructions with regard to the administra- 
tion of baptism—both in ordinary circumstances and in cases of emer- 
gency—attention is called to the Church’s blessing for expectant moth- 
ers, as well as to the beautiful (but much neglected) rite of ““churching.” 
G. J. R. 





fe) 


CATHOLICISM AND THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. By William M. 
Agar. The Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y., 1940. Pp. xi-109. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

The Macmillian Company, under the auspices of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, is publishing a series of popular books on important 
topics in the history of Christianity under the general title, The Christen- 
dom Series. (Cf. Thomist, January, 1941. p. 173.) Among the editors of 
the Series are Carlton J. H. Hayes, Ross J. S. Hoffman, Chairman, and the 
author of the book in review, which is the first in the series. Catholicism 
and the Progress of Science is indeed one of the handiest and most informa- 
tive little volumes the reviewer has seen in many a month. There is per- 
haps no better way of introducing it than by letting the author himself 
state his motive and objective. 

The present volume outlines the history of science from its 
inception and emphasizes the continuity of development as well as 
the changing modes of thought which mark separate periods of his- 
tory. It attempts also to describe past controversies impartially, and 
to show that there was sufficient knowledge at the time of each 
dispute to have enabled intelligent and dispassionate men to avoid 
it (p. vii). 

Thus the five chapters of the book will offer the reader the historical 
development of science, an account of past controversies (real and ima- 
ginary) between science and the Church, a description of present-day 
trends in science, specifically in evolution, concerning which the author 
emphasizes the pertinent distinction between evolution as a scientific 
theory and evolution as a philosophy, the latter being “inadmissible by 
Catholics or by any believers in revealed religion” (pp. viii, ix). His treat- 
ment of organic evolution deserves special recommendation. There is also 
a directive bibliography for anyone wanting to study certain questions 
in greater detail. 

If succeeding volumes measure up to the first one, the Christendom 
Series merits the support of all disinterested seekers after truth. This first 
one particularly ought to be in the hands of all, especially Catholics, 
whether of clerical or lay rank, who must be au courant on scientific 
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trends and have not the time or opportunity for personal investigation. 
And that, it is safe to say, includes a large number of busy parish priests, 
Catholic Action groups, college students, seminarians and educated lay 
men and women in general. 


O. J. E. 


HUGONIS A SANCTO CHARO TRACTATUS SUPER MISSAM SEU 
SPECULUM ECCLESIAE. Edited by Rev. Gisbert Soelch, O.P. Aschen- 
dorff, Muenster in Westf., Germany. 1940. Pp. 55. Paper, RM. 1.10. 
This tract on the Mass had already been edited in a life of Hugh 

of St. Cher (d. 1263), published by the same author. Since that first 
edition had not been critical, it has now been reedited in the present 
handy booklet. The author carefully attempts to correct medieval gram- 
mar mistakes as well as errors in spelling, for which he substitutes the 
modern spelling. We suggest that in doing so he deviates from the best 
standards of textual criticism, and that his edition rather loses than 
profits by the changes, at least in the eyes of those who want the original 
for various types of scientific study. 

The booklet forms the latest addition to the useful Series Liturgica 
edited by R. Stapper and A. Ruecker. As an objective study of the Mass 
it is of small value. Its main import lies in the fact that it exemplifies 
the allegorical interpretations of the Mass common in medieval times; 
moreover, it shows some of the peculiarities of the Dominican rite. To a 
student of the liturgy, the work will therefore be of interest from these 
particular angles. 

O. J. J. 


BRIEFER NOTICES 

Deacons who want to give their friends a better-than-average pam- 
phlet containing the text of the rite of priestly ordination will be pleased 
with The Ordination of a Priest (International Truth Society, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.) The price (fifteen 
cents) may seem a little high, but paper, printing and cover, all of good 
quality, are its explanation. 

Like two rapid punches come Have You a God? and Prove There’s 
a Soul!, first of a “new series of ten dynamic pamphlets” by Rev. Martin 
J. Scott, S.J. The America Press puts them out, fifteen for a dollar. 

Devout meditations centered in the holy Eucharist and inspired by a 
number of saints’ days and other feasts make up the sum of Sentinels of 
the King, Father John G. Hogan’s new book (Bruce Humphries, Boston, 
Mass. $1.75). 

A quaintly illustrated verse booklet is Little Brother Goes to Mass 
(Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. $.05). Children will enjoy it. 
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The fourth volume of Rev. Fernand Mourret’s History of the Catho- 
lic Church (Herder, St. Louis, Mo. $4.00) will be welcomed by schools 
and libraries where the earlier volumes are in use. Father Newton Thomp- 
son has rendered English speaking college students and seminarians, as well 
as general readers, a service in making the translation. 


The anonymous Book of the Miraculous Medal (Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo. $.50) is a veritable pocket-size encyclopedia of information about 
the Marian medal that has been instrumental in obtaining so many 
heavenly favors. 

From the Central Bureau Press at St. Louis, Mo., come two timely 
pamphlets, a little disappointing both: Corporate Democracy by Rev. 
Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J., and The Family: The Cornerstone of Social 
Reorganization by Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer. Ten cents each. 

Not a few Catholic readers found Heart to Heart: A Cardinal New- 
man Prayerbook a most welcome compilation of choice passages from one 
of the truly great English writers and preachers. That volume could no 
more exhaust the possibilities of the Newman anthology than had any 
of its predecessors; now Father Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., presents selec- 
tions from the cardinal’s Plain and Parochial Sermons. The beautiful red 
volume is published by the America Press, New York, N. Y., and is 
called Kindly Light. Price, $2.50. 

Dr. John A. O’Brien lends his well-known style to an account of 
communism in Spain, Thunder from the Left (Our Sunday Visitor Press, 
Huntington, Ind. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.00). 

This reviewer has always found Father Paul Schulte, an unquestion- 
ably heroic priest, more than a little trying in his own print. His new 
book, less panegyric than earlier efforts, is The Flying Priest Over the 
Arctic (Harper, New York, N. Y. $2.75). 

Father Paul Hanly Furfey’s Catholic Extremism has been called the 
“spark” of Fire on the Earth. Since it appeared in pamphlet form in 
1937, this intense little appeal for Catholic living has been translated into 
other languages, spread broadcast. The fourth printing has been made; ten 
cents a copy from the Preservation Press, Silver Spring, Maryland. 

William R. Duffey of Marquette University is the author of Voice 
and Delivery, subtitled “Training of Mind, Voice, and Body for Speech.” 
This is rather out of our line, but to us it appears both comprehensive 
and useful. (Herder, St. Louis, Mo. $2.50). 

An unquestioned masterpiece and truly a contribution to our knowl- 
edge of Church history is Dom David Knowles’ The Monastic Order in 
England (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, England. $9.00). 
Dom Knowles covers the period from St. Dunstan to the Fourth Lateran 
Council with the thoroughness of a scholar and the charm of a litterateur. 


D. R. K. 
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